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NOTES 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  years  referred  to  in  this  memorandum  are  fiscal  years. 
Data  and  estimates  are  current  as  of  November  19, 1998. 

Numbers  in  the  text  and  tables  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

UPDATE 

The  information  in  the  publication  was  updated  June  8,  1999.  See  Emergency 
Spending  Under  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act:  An  Update. 


This  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  memorandum  responds  to  a  request  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget.  CBO  was  asked  to  review  the 
current  budgetary  treatment  of  emergency  spending,  highlight  recent  trends  in 
emergency  appropriations,  and  discuss  various  options  for  changing  the  way 
policymakers  budget  for  emergencies.  Portions  of  this  memorandum  are  drawn  from 
CBO  testimony  on  the  budgetary  treatment  of  emergency  spending  given  before  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  Task  Force  on  Budget  Process  on  June  23,  1998. 

Ellen  Hays  and  Sandy  Davis  of  CBO's  Special  Studies  Division  prepared  the 
memorandum  under  the  direction  of  Arlene  Holen.  Priscilla  Aycock,  Chief  of  the 
Scorekeeping  Unit  in  CBO's  Budget  Analysis  Division,  provided  a  tremendous 
amount  of  assistance.  Sherry  Snyder  edited  the  memorandum,  Liz  Williams 
proofread  it,  and  Judith  Cromwell  and  L.  Rae  Roy  prepared  it  for  publication  with 
help  from  Sharon  Corbin-Jallow.  Laurie  Brown  prepared  the  electronic  versions  for 
CBO's  World  Wide  Web  site  (http://www.cbo.gov). 

Questions  about  the  analysis  may  be  addressed  to  Ellen  Hays  or  Sandy  Davis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


At  the  end  of  the  105  th  Congress,  lawmakers  approved  $21.4  billion  in  emergency 
spending  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Consolidated  and  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  for  1999.  That  is  the  highest  level  of  emergency  spending 
enacted  in  the  1990s,  excluding  spending  for  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  The  1999  funds 
addressed  a  wide  variety  of  purposes  ranging  from  increased  security  at  U.S. 
embassies  and  a  continuation  of  peacekeeping  efforts  in  Bosnia  to  aiding  U.S. 
farmers  affected  by  adverse  weather.  Many  people  have  questioned  the  extent  to 
which  the  $21.4  billion  constitutes  spending  for  true  "emergencies." 

"Emergency"  is  not  clearly  defined  in  budget  process  law.  Under  procedures 
that  have  been  in  effect  since  1991,  emergency  spending  is  generally  whatever  the 
Congress  and  the  President  deem  it  to  be.  Emergency  spending  has  been  more  than 
just  the  funding  typically  provided  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  to  respond  to  natural  disasters  such  as  hurricanes  and  floods.  It  has  also 
included  military  funding  for  Operation  Desert  Storm  in  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992, 
spending  in  the  wake  of  such  events  as  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles  (1992)  and  the 
terrorist  bombing  in  Oklahoma  City  (1995),  and  funding  for  peacekeeping  efforts  in 
Bosnia  (1997). 

What  these  events  have  in  common  is  a  degree  of  unpredictability.  Disasters 
and  other  emergency  situations  can  entail  sudden  and  unexpected  demands  for  high 
levels  of  flmding.  In  the  case  of  peacekeeping  efforts  in  Bosnia  or  the  computer 
conversion  in  anticipation  of  the  year  2000,  which  both  received  emergency  funding 
for  1 999,  the  length  and  magnitude  of  the  commitment  can  be  difficult  to  determine 
in  advance.  In  adopting  the  recent  budget  agreements  and  laws  designed  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  control  federal  spending,  both  the  Congress  and  the  President  have 
recognized  the  need  for  some  sort  of  "safety  valve"  for  emergencies.  Under  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (BEA),  currently  in  effect  through  2002,  spending 
deemed  an  emergency  by  both  the  Congress  and  the  President  is  effectively  exempt 
from  the  caps  on  discretionary  spending  and  the  pay-as-you-go  requirement  for 
mandatory  spending  or  revenue  legislation. 

Since  the  BEA  went  into  effect,  some  lawmakers  and  others  have  been 
concerned  that  the  emergency  safety  valve  has  been  used  mainly  to  evade  the  BEA's 
constraints  rather  than  respond  to  unanticipated  needs.  The  high  level  of  1999 
emergency  spending  has  heightened  that  concern.  This  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)  memorandum  summarizes  the  nine-year  history  of  emergency  spending  under 
the  BEA.  It  reviews  the  evolution  of  the  concept  of  the  emergency  safety  valve, 
explains  the  budgetary  treatment  of  emergency  spending,  highlights  trends  in 
emergency  spending,  and  discusses  selected  options  for  changing  the  way  emergency 
spending  is  budgeted. 


BACKGROUND 


Most  of  the  accounts  that  typically  fund  emergencies  are  discretionary  and  are 
provided  for  in  annual  appropriation  acts.  They  are  therefore  subject  to  the  BEA's 
caps  on  discretionary  spending.  To  keep  total  appropriations  under  the  caps,  the 
President  usually  requests,  and  the  Congress  usually  provides  in  regular  appropri¬ 
ation  acts,  less  than  what  may  eventually  be  needed  for  those  accounts.  When 
amounts  provided  in  regular  appropriations  are  inadequate  to  address  an  emergency 
that  arises,  the  Congress  typically  will  enact  emergency  supplemental  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year,  usually  at  the  request  of  the  President. 

Since  passage  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  a  variety  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  mitigate  the  budgetary  effects  of 
supplemental  spending.  Some  efforts  were  directed  toward  better  planning  for 
supplementals.  The  1974  act  required  that  the  totals  in  both  the  President's  budget 
request  and  the  Congressional  budget  resolution  reflect  an  allowance  for 
contingencies  and  "unanticipated  uncontrollable  expenditures"  for  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year — that  is,  amounts  that  might  later  need  to  be  provided  through 
supplementals.  Other  efforts  addressed  offsetting  supplemental  spending  with 
rescissions.  In  response  to  passage  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  generally  required 
agencies  to  suggest  offsetting  rescissions  for  all  supplemental  requests  imless  an 
agency  could  provide  a  "fully  justified  explanation"  as  to  why  it  could  not  do  so.* 

In  1987  and  1989,  the  President  and  the  Congress,  as  part  of  two  budget 
summit  agreements,  set  caps  on  total  appropriations.^  However,  they  did  not  want 
those  caps  to  impede  supplemental  appropriations  for  true  emergencies.  The 
President  and  the  Congress  therefore  agreed  that  neither  branch  would  "initiate 
supplementals  except  in  the  case  of  a  dire  emergency."  The  agreements  did  not 
require  offsets  for  dire  emergency  supplementals.^ 

In  1990,  as  part  of  a  multiyear  budget  agreement,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  adopted  new  procedures  for  controlling  the  deficit.  Those  procedures, 
embodied  in  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990,  established  statutory  limits  on 
discretionary  spending  and  a  deficit-neutral  pay-as-you-go  (PAY GO)  requirement  for 
new  mandatory  spending  and  tax  legislation.  Unlike  the  "contractual"  caps  on 
spending  imposed  by  the  1987  and  1989  budget  agreements,  the  discretionaiy 


1 .  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Supplemental  Appropriations  in  the  1980s  (February  1990),  p.  5. 

2.  No  separate  procedures  were  established  to  enforce  those  caps.  Instead,  they  were  enforced  through  the  legislative 
process  and  the  President’s  veto  power. 

3.  William  G.  Daustcr,  "Budget  Emergencies,"  Journal  of  Legislation,  vol.  18,  no.  2  (1992),  pp.  251-258. 
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spending  limits  and  the  PAYGO  requirement  under  the  BEA  would  be  enforced  by 
automatic  spending  cuts,  or  sequestration.  Those  disciplines  have  been  extended 
twice  since  1990 — ^most  recently  as  part  of  the  Balanced  Budget  Act  of  1997 — and 
are  generally  in  effect  through  2002. 

Following  the  precedent  set  in  the  1987  and  1989  budget  agreements,  the 
BEA  exempts  any  spending  designated  jointly  by  the  President  and  the  Congress  as 
an  "emergency  requirement."  The  discretionary  spending  limits  are  adjusted  for  any 
appropriations  for  designated  emergencies,  and  the  PAYGO  estimates  and  calcu¬ 
lations  exclude  any  emergency  mandatory  spending  or  tax  legislation.'*  Totals  and 
spending  allocations  under  the  Congressional  budget  resolution  are  also  adjusted  for 
designated  emergency  spending  or  revenue  amoimts. 

The  Congress  has  also  provided  so-called  contingent  emergency  appropri¬ 
ations — appropriations  that  are  designated  by  the  Congress  in  law  as  an  emergency 
requirement  before  they  have  been  designated  by  the  President.  Contingent 
emergency  appropriations  are  not  available  to  be  obligated  until  the  President 
designates  them  as  well.  For  purposes  of  Congressional  scorekeeping,  CBO  scores 
both  contingent  and  designated  emergency  spending  at  the  time  those  amounts  are 
considered  by  the  Congress.  When  contingent  emergency  spending  is  designated  (or 
accepted)  by  the  President,  whether  in  the  same  or  in  a  subsequent  fiscal  year,  CBO 
moves  that  emergency  item  to  the  “designated”  category. 


TRENDS  AND  MAJOR  PURPOSES 


Total  emergency  appropriations  under  the  BEA  have  fluctuated  each  year  from  about 
$5  billion  to  $46  billion  (see  Table  1  and  Figure  1).  Those  totals,  however,  include 
spending  for  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  which  was  completely  offset  by  foreign 
contributions.  Spending  for  the  Gulf  War  (or  Operations  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm)  was  a  form  of  emergency  spending  under  the  BEA  and  was  automatically 
exempt  from  the  discretionary  spending  limits.  It  dominated  total  emergency 
spending  in  1991  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  1992  and  accounts  for  virtually  all 


4.  Only  two  emergencies  have  been  declared  under  the  PAYGO  process.  The  Emergency  Unemployment 

Compensation  Amendments  of  1993  included  an  emergency  designation  for  extended  unemployment  benefits 
provided  in  that  law  (see.  6  of  P.L.  103-6).  CBO  estimated  that  emergency  mandatory  spending  in  the  act  would 
increase  outlays  by  about  $5.7  billion  in  fiscal  years  1 993  and  1 994,  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Restructuring 
and  Reform  Act  of  1998  included  an  emergency  designation  for  a  provision  that  waives  interest  penalties  on 
underpayments  of  income  taxes  filed  by  taxpayers  in  a  Presidentially  declared  disaster  area  (see.  3309(c)  of  P.L. 
105-206).  CBO  estimated  that  the  provision  would  lower  revenues  by  about  $130  million  in  fiscal  years  1998 
through  2003. 
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TABLE  1.  OVERVIEW  OF  EMERGENCY  SPENDING,  1991-1999  (By  fiscal  year) 


1991  1992  1993  1994  1995  1996  1997  1998  1999 


Emergency  Spending  Amounts 
(Millions  of  dollars  budget  authority)* 


Total 


By  Type  of  Spending 
Defense 
Nondefense 

By  Type  of  Appropriation 
Regular 
Supplemental^ 

By  Type  of  Designation 
Designated 
Contingent'" 


45,846 

16,168 

6,029 

44,387 

7,527 

642 

1,459 

8,641 

5,387 

1,000 

314 

878 

44,846 

15,854 

5,151 

45,846 

15,708 

5,336 

0 

460 

693 

13,860 

7,935 

5,051 

1,497 

2,448 

982 

12,363 

5,487 

4,069 

1,901 

1,704 

487 

11,959 

6,231 

4,564 

12,942 

7,717 

5,047 

918 

218 

4 

9,536 

5,898 

21,574 

2,077 

2,834 

7,796 

7,459 

3,064 

13,778 

2,122 

313 

21,444 

7,414 

5,585 

130 

9,236 

5,699 

13,987 

300 

199 

7,587 

Number  of  Appropriation  Accounts 
That  Contain  Emergency  Funding 


Total 

43 

93 

By  Type  of  Spending 

Defense 

37 

14 

Nondefense 

6 

79 

By  Type  of  Appropriation 

Regular 

1 

2 

Supplemental 

42 

91 

By  Type  of  Designation 

Designated 

43 

85 

Contingent'" 

0 

8 

59 

62 

48 

61 

no 

60 

104 

4 

10 

13 

11 

15 

25 

35 

55 

52 

35 

50 

95 

35 

69 

5 

11 

9 

7 

72 

3 

103 

54 

51 

39 

54 

38 

57 

1 

55 

55 

45 

60 

107 

56 

85 

4 

7 

3 

1 

3 

4 

19 

SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

a.  The  budget  authority  amounts  for  1991  through  1998  differ  from  those  in  CBO's  June  23, 1998,  testimony  on  emergency 
spending  because  they  reflect  updates  in  the  categorization  and  designation  of  several  contingencies. 

b.  The  supplemental  amount  of  $130  million  for  1999  represents  a  1998  contingent  emergency  supplemental  appropriation 
designated  as  an  emergency  by  the  President  (and  thus  made  available  for  obligation)  on  November  5,  1998. 


c. 


Appropriation  items  awaiting  emergency  designation  by  the  President. 


SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

NOTE:  Data  are  current  as  of  November  19,  1998. 

a.  The  large  amounts  in  1991  reflect  the  costs  of  Operations  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm 
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defense-related  emergency  spending  in  those  years.  Excluding  spending  for  the 
Persian  Gulf  War,  therefore,  total  emergency  appropriations  ranged  from  $1.5  billion 
(1991)  to  $21.6  billion  (1999)  and  averaged  about  $8.9  billion  annually. 

After  the  Gulf  War  years  (1991  and  1992),  emergency  spending  for  defense 
generally  was  intended  to  bolster  defense  readiness  and  fund  peacekeeping  missions. 
During  that  later  period,  it  ranged  from  about  $640  million  (1993)  to  $7.8  billion 
(1999)  and  averaged  $2.6  billion  annually. 

The  bulk  of  nondefense  emergency  spending  was  provided  for  disaster  relief 
in  most  years  of  the  1991-1999  period,  but  nearly  every  major  domestic  department 
or  independent  agency  received  emergency  funds  at  some  time  (see  Table  2). 
Nondefense  emergency  spending  ranged  from  $1.5  billion  (1991)  to  $13.8  billion 
(1999)  and  averaged  about  $6.9  billion  annually. 

Certain  accounts  have  received  emergency  funding  in  more  than  one  year  and 
others  in  virtually  every  year  since  the  emergency  designation  has  been  available. 
The  Departments  of  Defense  (DoD)  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
have  received  emergency  funding  in  every  year  since  1991.  HUD's  emergency 
funding  has  usually  been  provided  for  contributions  for  assisted  housing  or 
community  development  block  grants.  DoD's  funds  have  been  used  for  a  variety  of 
accounts  and  purposes.  The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  has  received 
emergency  funding  in  every  year  since  1 992  for  disaster  relief  and  disaster  assistance 
loans. 


Emergency  funding  for  the  Small  Business  Administration's  disaster  loans  has 
been  provided  in  most  years  since  1992  in  both  regular  and  supplemental  appropri¬ 
ations,  depending  on  the  timing  of  the  disaster  to  which  the  loans  respond.  Similarly, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  received 
emergency  funding  since  1992.  That  funding  was  most  often  provided  in 
supplemental  appropriations  but  was  provided  in  regular  appropriations  in  1995. 

A  few  accounts  tend  to  receive  most  emergency  funding  in  regular  appropri¬ 
ations.  The  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP)  has  been 
designated  an  emergency  in  regular  appropriations  in  every  year  since  1 992.  Regular 
appropriations  for  the  fire-fighting  operations  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  have  been  designated  as  emergency  requirements  each 
year  since  1993  (except  for  1998). 

For  1 999,  emergency  fimding  has  been  provided  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  in 
some  cases  for  the  first  time.  Defense  emergency  funding  is  included  as  in  previous 
years  for  overseas  contingency  operations  (mostly  for  the  ongoing  operations  in 
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TABLE  2.  EMERGENCY  SPENDING,  1991-1999  (By  fiscal  year,  in  millions  of  dollars  of  budget  authority) 


1991  1992  1993  1994  1995  1996  1997  1998  1999 


By  Type  of  Emergency  Designation 


Emergency 

Contingent  Emergency 
Accepted  Contingent  Emergency 

Total 


Agriculture  and  Rural  Development 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 

Defcnse/National  Security 

District  of  Columbia 

Energy  and  Water  Development 

Foreign  Operations 

Interior 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
Legislative  Branch 
Military  Construction 
Transportation 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 
Veterans,  Housing,  and  Independent  Agencies 

Total 


Legislative  Branch 
Judicial  Branch 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Commerce 
Department  of  Defense  (Military) 

Department  of  Education 

Department  of  Energy 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  State 

Department  of  Transportation 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Other  Defense  Programs  (Civil) 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
General  Services  Administration 
International  Assistance  Programs 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Small  Business  Administration 
Other  Independent  Agencies 

Total 


President 

Congress 

Total 


45,846 

15,565 

4,567 

10,331 

6,071 

980 

8,732 

2,682 

3,978 

0 

460 

693 

918 

218 

4 

300 

199 

7,587 

0 

_ 143 

769 

2.611 

1.646 

4.067 

504 

3.017 

10,009 

45,846 

16,168 

6,029 

13,860 

7,935 

5,051 

9,536 

5,898 

21,574 

By  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

0 

2,155 

1,542 

1,336 

1,000 

162 

312 

160 

5,916 

26 

887 

181 

1,236 

180 

251 

389 

5 

1,572 

44,387 

7,527 

707 

1,509 

2,529 

944 

2,077 

2,835 

7,586 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

205 

130 

0 

174 

611 

115 

628 

1,119 

0 

0 

50 

0 

248 

0 

0 

399 

0 

163 

292 

203 

464 

408 

1,103 

314 

144 

0 

1,013 

780 

920 

240 

193 

244 

300 

524 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

207 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

26 

210 

0 

146 

131 

1,740 

-104 

300 

988 

269 

456 

0 

41 

0 

539 

122 

0 

266 

24 

2,646 

314 

4.190 

2.191 

6.197 

3.504 

2.333 

3.546 

1.850 

1,286 

45,846 

16,168 

6,029 

13,860 

7,935 

5,051 

9,536 

5,898 

21,574 

By  Agency 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

224 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

10 

0 

13 

0 

2,155 

1,713 

1,539 

1,464 

367 

938 

220 

6,018 

0 

165 

175 

158 

103 

26 

76 

0 

5 

44,387 

7,527 

642 

1,497 

2,448 

982 

2,077 

2,834 

7,796 

0 

106 

100 

195 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

208 

525 

0 

407 

595 

675 

240 

193 

247 

300 

517 

314 

208 

420 

1,208 

222 

50 

250 

250 

380 

0 

163 

151 

0 

0 

212 

474 

52 

42 

0 

57 

1 

0 

114 

0 

231 

0 

42 

0 

500 

85 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1,078 

6 

0 

30 

0 

0 

49 

0 

1,657 

0 

146 

131 

1,565 

-76 

300 

951 

269 

456 

0 

37 

0 

0 

44 

0 

153 

24 

363 

0 

100 

0 

68 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

175 

130 

0 

165 

604 

no 

103 

0 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,251 

0 

3,825 

1,735 

5,144 

3,282 

2,283 

3,300 

1,600 

906 

0 

4 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

559 

12 

248 

0 

28 

166 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-4 

0 

0 

0 

659 

70 

1,090 

0 

225 

22 

0 

101 

0 

0 

_ 2 

2 

— 

_ 0 

158 

_ 3 

2 

45,846 

16,168 

6,029 

13,860 

7,935 

5,051 

9,536 

5,898 

21,574 

By  Originator 

44,846 

8.064 

4,349 

9,594 

5,897 

857 

7,518 

2,666 

6,691 

1,000 

8,104 

1,680 

4,266 

2.038 

4.194 

2,018 

3.232 

14.883 

45,846 

16,168 

6,029 

13,860 

7,935 

5,051 

9,536 

5,898 

21,574 

SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
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Bosnia)  and  for  costs  resulting  from  natural  disasters  at  U.S.  military  installations 
(hurricanes  in  the  United  States  and  flooding  in  South  Korea).  However,  emergency 
funding  was  provided  for  the  first  time,  for  example,  for  ballistic  missile  defense 
enhancements  ($1  billion),  "to  address  funding  shortfalls  and  other  requirements"  in 
the  defense  health  program  ($200  million),  and  for  defense  counter-drug  and  drug 
interdiction  activities  ($42  million). 

Nondefense  emergency  funding  for  1999  is  provided  for  crop  losses  as  in 
years  past,  but  for  the  first  time  the  emergency  designation  has  been  used  for  price 
supports  for  farmers.  Funds  are  provided  "to  partially  compensate  producers  for  loss 
of  markets  in  1998  due  to  circumstances  beyond  their  control,  such  as  regional 
economic  dislocation,  unilateral  trade  sanctions,  and  failure  of  the  government  to 
pursue  trade  opportunities  aggressively."  Other  nondefense  emergency  funding  is 
provided  for  the  first  time  for  the  year  2000  computer  conversion,  security 
enhancements  at  various  federal  properties,  and  additional  counter-drug  and  drug 
interdiction  activities. 

Until  fiscal  year  1999,  most  emergency  funding  was  in  the  form  of  supple¬ 
mental  appropriations.  Those  supplementals  generally  appeared  in  stand-alone  bills 
(in  which  the  entire  public  law  was  designated  emergency  spending)  or  in  larger 
supplemental  bills  (in  which  a  title  or  a  handful  of  accounts  carried  the  emergency 
designation).  In  contrast,  emergency  spending  for  1999  was  scored  as  regular 
appropriations  because  it  was  packaged  along  with  eight  regular  appropriation  bills 
in  the  1999  Omnibus  Appropriations  Act. 

In  most  years,  the  bulk  of  emergency  appropriations  were  designated  by  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  at  the  time  they  were  enacted.  However,  most 
emergency  amounts  for  1996  and  1999,  and  about  half  for  1998,  were  initially 
enacted  as  contingent  emergencies.  As  of  November  19, 1998,  about  $10.4  billion 
in  contingent  emergencies  still  awaited  designation  by  the  President.  Of  that  amount, 
$7.6  billion  was  provided  in  the  1999  Omnibus  Appropriations  Act. 

The  use  of  the  emergency  designation  can  also  be  measured  by  the  nxrmber 
of  times  the  emergency  designation  has  been  invoked  (see  Table  1,  page  4)  and  by 
identifying  the  appropriations  subcommittees  that  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
emergency  spending,  the  agencies  that  receive  the  emergency  funding,  and  whether 
the  President  or  the  Congress  originated  the  spending  (see  Table  2,  page  7).^  (Tables 


5.  The  information  in  Tabic  2  and  the  appendix  on  whether  the  President  or  the  Congress  originated  the  spending 

should  be  used  with  caution.  Such  a  distinction  is  quite  difficult  to  draw,  a  point  highlighted  in  the  recent 
negotiations  on  emergencies  in  the  1999  Omnibus  Appropriations  Act.  The  information  reflects  available 
documentation,  which  consists  of  any  written  request  from  the  President  that  was  transmitted  before  the  emergency 
spending  was  enacted.  If  such  documentation  was  not  available,  CBO  assumed  that  the  request  originated  in  the 
Congress. 
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in  the  appendix  display  that  information  separately  for  supplementals  and  for  regular 
appropriations.) 


Offsetting  Emergency  and  Nonemergencv  Supplementals 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  the  Congress  has  sought  to 
constrain  the  effects  of  supplemental  spending  by  including  offsetting  rescissions  in 
supplemental  appropriation  acts  (see  Figure  2,  which  shows  supplemental  appro¬ 
priations,  net  of  rescissions,  as  a  share  of  total  discretionary  budget  authority).  Under 
the  BEA,  the  Congress  has  enacted  rescissions  to  fully  offset  nonemergency 
supplemental  spending  in  most  years.  In  some  years  since  1994,  the  Congress  has 
offset  emergency  supplemental  spending  as  well. 

Through  the  end  of  the  105th  Congress  (October  21,  1998),  all  emergency 
spending  for  1999  had  been  included  with  regular  appropriations  in  the  1999 
Omnibus  Appropriations  Act.  That  act  rescinds  $2.7  billion  for  1999,  but  those 
rescissions  were  not  explicitly  designated  to  offset  emergency  spending.  Since 
Figure  2  shows  offsets  to  supplemental  spending  only,  it  does  not  include  emergency 
spending  for  1999. 


Trends  in  Domestic  Emergency  Spending 

Two  earlier  CBO  analyses  summarized  data  on  supplemental  spending  for  the  1 97 Os 
and  1980s.*  Figure  3  shows  those  data  as  well  as  data  on  domestic  emergency 
spending  for  1 99 1  through  1 999  (excluding  defense  and  international  spending).  The 
data,  however,  are  not  strictly  comparable.  Before  1991,  they  reflect  only  supple¬ 
mental  spending  related  to  natural  disasters  (for  example,  the  Northeast  blizzard, 
floods,  and  drought  in  1978;  the  eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helens  in  1980;  and  Hurricane 
Hugo  and  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  in  1989  and  1990).  In  contrast,  the  data  for 
1991  and  thereafter  include  both  regular  and  supplemental  appropriations  as  well  as 
spending  for  emergency  purposes  other  than  natural  disasters  (for  example,  the  Los 
Angeles  riots,  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing,  and  additional  funds  for  continuing  drug 
interdiction  efforts). 


6.  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Supplemental  Appropriations  in  the  1970s  (July  1981),  and  Supplemental 

Appropriations  in  the  1980s  (February  1990). 
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FIGURE  2.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  NET  OF  RESCISSIONS,  1985-1998 


1985  1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995  1996  1997  1998 

SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

NOTE:  Through  the  end  of  the  105th  Congress  (October  21,  1998),  emergency  spending  was  provided  as  part  of  regular 
appropriations  for  the  year. 
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FIGURE  3.  SUPPLEMENTAL  SPENDING  FOR  NATURAL  DISASTERS  (1976-1990)  AND 
DOMESTIC  EMERGENCY  SPENDING  (1991-1999) 


SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

NOTES:  The  figure  shows  the  disasters  and  emergencies  that  largely  accounted  for  the  spikes  in  spending. 

Pre-1991  data  arc  from  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Supplemental  Appropriations  in  the  1970s  (July  1981),  and 
Supplemental  Appropriations  in  the  1980s  (February  1990).  Post- 1990  spending  includes  both  regular  and 
supplemental  appropriations.  All  data  exclude  defense  and  international  discretionary  spending. 
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Since  1991,  domestic  emergency  spending  has  been  high  relative  to  the 
disaster-related  spending  of  the  1970s  and  1980s.  There  are  several  possible  explan¬ 
ations.  Some  analysts  would  attribute  the  higher  levels  to  the  combined  effects  of 
tight  discretionary  caps  under  the  BEA  and  the  emergency  safety  valve  (see  the  next 
section).  Indeed,  domestic  emergency  spending  in  1999  is  near  the  peak  for  such 
spending  in  the  post-BEA  era. 

However,  others  believe  that  much  of  the  domestic  emergency  spending  since 
1991  reflects  an  unusual  incidence  of  losses  rather  than  changes  in  federal  budget 
practices.  For  example,  emergency  funding  for  1992  responded  to  the  riots  in  Los 
Angeles,  flooding  in  downtown  Chicago,  and  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki.  The 
large  spike  in  1994  was  spending  driven  by  the  Northridge  earthquake.  Emergency 
funding  for  1995  and  1996  went  for  antiterrorism  initiatives  in  the  wake  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  bombing.  Funding  was  appropriated  in  1997  to  respond  to  massive 
flooding  in  North  and  South  Dakota  and  in  1998  to  ice  storms  in  the  Northeast  and 
tornadoes,  floods,  and  El  Nino-related  weather  conditions  elsewhere.  At  least  part 
of  the  $6  billion  in  1999  agricultural  emergency  funds  was  intended  to  help  farmers 
who  experienced  crop  losses  as  a  result  of  droughts  and  floods,  but  some  of  the 
funding  may  also  be  used  to  protect  farmers  from  the  effects  of  falling  commodity 
prices. 


Effects  of  the  Discretionary  Caps  on  Emergency  Spending 

The  discretionary  spending  limits  of  the  past  decade  have  generally  capped  total 
discretionary  spending  below  inflation-adjusted  levels.  Many  policymakers  feel  that 
those  limits  can  encourage  relatively  higher  levels  of  emergency  spending  since  such 
spending  is  effectively  exempt  from  the  caps.  The  record  levels  of  emergency 
spending  for  1999  have  only  heightened  their  concern. 

Some  policymakers  feel  that  emergency  spending  has  increased  when  the 
luiderlying  discretionary  caps  have  been  changed  by  new  budget  agreements.  The 
BEA  originally  specified  caps  on  discretionary  spending  through  1995.  Those  caps 
have  been  extended  twice,  in  1993  and  1997.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1993,  which  carried  out  the  1993  budget  agreement,  defined  new  caps  for 
1996, 1997,  and  1998  but  made  no  changes  to  the  caps  for  1994  and  1995.  The  1997 
Balanced  Budget  Act,  which  added  new  caps  for  1999  through  2002,  changed  the 
caps  governing  1998  to  make  them  more  closely  match  the  levels  of  discretionary 
budget  authority  and  outlays  agreed  to  in  the  1997  budget  agreement.  That  change 
meant  a  $6.9  billion  decrease  in  the  1998  cap  on  budget  authority  and  a  $6.9  billion 
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increase  in  the  1998  cap  on  outlays.’  Emergency  spending  for  1998  was  in  the  lower 
range  for  the  post-BEA  years,  excluding  spending  for  Operation  Desert  Storm  (see 
Figure  1,  page  5). 

Other  policymakers  are  more  concerned  that  emergency  spending  tends  to  be 
higher  in  years  when  the  discretionary  spending  limits  are  more  restrictive.  In 
general,  the  discretionary  caps  under  the  three  multiyear  budget  agreements  of  the 
1990s  become  more  restrictive  in  the  later  years  of  those  agreements.  But  evidence 
of  higher  emergency  spending  in  those  later  years  is  mixed.  For  example,  in  the  last 
two  years  covered  by  the  1990  budget  agreement,  total  emergency  spending 
(excluding  Operation  Desert  Storm)  fluctuated  from  relatively  high  levels  (1994)  to 
levels  in  the  middle  range  for  the  post-BEA  period  (1995).  In  fiscal  year  1997,  the 
next-to-the-last  year  of  the  1993  budget  agreement,  emergency  spending  was  in  the 
middle  to  higher  range  for  the  BEA  era. 

Whether  the  rmprecedented  level  of  emergency  spending  for  1999  is  a 
harbinger  or  an  aberration  is  unclear.  The  1 999  amounts  were  enacted  in  the  second 
year  of  the  1997  balanced  budget  agreement.  They  were  included  as  regular  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  year,  not  subsequently  in  separate  supplemental  appropriations  as  is 
the  norm. 

Nonetheless,  if  the  emergency  safety  valve  is  being  used  to  increase  funding 
for  nonemergency  activities,  the  pressure  to  do  so  will  only  increase.  The  discre¬ 
tionary  caps  for  the  last  three  years  of  the  agreement — fiscal  years  2000  through 
2002^ — ^tighten  significantly;  they  generally  cap  total  discretionary  appropriations 
below  the  level  enacted  in  1999.*  Under  that  scenario,  projected  budget  surpluses  for 
the  next  few  years,  when  combined  with  restrictive  caps,  would  increase  the  pressure 
on  policymakers  to  rely  on  the  BEA's  emergency  safety  valve  to  provide  levels  of 
total  discretionary  spending  exceeding  the  caps. 

However,  the  BEA  establishes  no  definition  of  emergency,  provides  no  means 
for  evaluating  whether  emergency  designations  are  justified,  and  does  not  cap 
emergency  spending.  It  requires  only  that  both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
designate  emergency  amounts.  Furthermore,  determining  the  amount  that  the  various 
factors  may  have  contributed  to  higher  emergency  spending  in  some  years  is  difficult. 
Whether  certain  emergency  spending — in  1999  or  earlier  years — ^was  provided  for 
nonemergency  purposes  is  largely  a  matter  of  subjective  judgment. 


7.  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Year  1999:  Analytical  Perspectives,  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
Preview  Report^  Table  14-1,  p.  260. 

8.  Sec  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Final  Sequestration  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1999  (October  30,  1998). 
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OPTIONS  FOR  CHANGING  THE  BUDGETARY  TREATMENT 
OF  EMERGENCY  SPENDING  _ 


Opinions  about  the  current  budgetary  treatment  of  emergency  spending  are  mixed. 
Critics  of  the  current  system  feel  that  objective  criteria,  based  partly  on  experience, 
should  be  established  to  guide  and  constrain  decisions  about  emergency  spending. 
Critics  are  also  concerned  that  the  emergency  designation  effectively  constitutes  a 
large  loophole  that  weakens  overall  budgetary  discipline.  Some  also  claim  that 
excessive  emergency  aid  discourages  the  purchase  of  adequate  insurance  and 
weakens  incentives  to  take  actions  that  would  mitigate  the  cost  of  natural  disasters. 

Defenders  of  the  current  procedure  fear  that  many  of  the  proposals  to  improve 
the  planning  and  control  of  emergency  spending  could  lead  to  the  underfunding  of 
legitimate  emergency  needs  and  would  shift  too  much  authority  to  the  President.  One 
advantage  of  the  current  system,  they  assert,  is  that  the  Congress  takes  an  active  role 
in  deciding  the  merits  of  various  requests  for  emergency  spending.  They  also 
maintain  that  the  emergency  safety  valve  is  essential  for  holding  multiyear  budget 
agreements  intact.  The  discretionary  spending  limits  have  become  increasingly 
restrictive  in  recent  years,  which  they  claim  makes  an  emergency  safety  valve  even 
more  necessary.  They  note  that  in  some  years  since  1994  the  Congress  has  offset 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  with  spending  cuts. 

Several  options  have  been  considered  in  recent  years  for  changing  the 
budgetary  treatment  of  emergency  spending.  Those  options  would  eliminate  the 
BEA  emergency  exemption  and  effectively  require  emergency  spending  to  be  offset, 
retain  the  emergency  exemption  but  require  a  supermajority  vote  of  the  Congress  to 
approve  emergency  spending,  establish  specific  criteria  for  designating  spending  as 
an  emergency  requirement,  or  create  a  reserve  fund  for  emergency  spending. 


Eliminate  the  Emergency  Exemption 

One  approach  for  controlling  emergency  costs  is  simply  to  eliminate  the  exemption 
for  designated  emergencies  under  the  BEA.  Emergency  spending  would  be  counted 
under  the  discretionary  spending  limits  or  included  in  the  PAYGO  estimates  and 
calculations,  as  appropriate.  Emergency  appropriations  would  have  to  compete  with 
other  funding  priorities  in  regular  appropriation  acts;  emergency  spending  provided 
in  supplemental  appropriation  acts  during  the  fiscal  year  would  have  to  be  offset  with 
spending  cuts. 

Policymakers  may  choose  to  offset  emergency  spending  costs  but  retain  the 
emergency  exemption.  As  mentioned  earlier,  since  1994  the  Congress  has  routinely 
included  offsets  for  certain  emergency  supplemental  without  being  required  to  do 
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so  by  budget  law.  Eliminating  the  emergency  exemption  and  requiring  offsets  by  law 
could  make  the  process  less  flexible.  Without  the  exemption,  a  major  domestic 
disaster  in  a  heavily  populated  area  or  a  massive  overseas  troop  deployment,  for 
example,  could  require  several  billion  dollars  in  additional  spending  that  would  force 
large  offsets  in  other  programs. 


Require  a  Supermajority  Vote  for  Emergencies 

Another  approach  would  be  to  retain  the  BEA  emergency  exemption  but  require  a 
supermajority  vote,  perhaps  a  three-fifths  majority,  to  approve  any  emergency 
spending.  The  Senate,  for  example,  currently  employs  a  series  of  three-fifths  voting 
requirements  to  waive  various  enforcement  provisions  under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  One  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  would  necessitate  a  change 
only  in  Congressional  procedure,  not  in  the  BEA,  and  thus  would  not  need  the 
President’s  concurrence. 

Advocates  of  a  supermajority  vote  maintain  that  it  would  create  a  more 
rigorous  test  for  policymakers  while  retaining  the  current  emergency  safety  valve. 
A  true  emergency,  they  claim,  would  easily  gamer  the  necessary  three-fifths  maj ority. 
Opponents  counter  that  such  a  requirement  would  give  too  much  power  to  a 
determined  minority  in  a  single  House  of  the  Congress.  They  are  also  concerned  that 
it  would  put  the  onus  for  emergency  spending  discipline  on  the  Congress  alone, 
whereas  the  President  would  be  able  to  recommend  any  amount  of  emergency 
spending  without  penalty. 


Establish  Criteria  for  Emergency  Spending 

The  BEA  does  not  set  forth  any  criteria  for  policymakers  to  use  in  designating 
spending  as  an  emergency  requirement.  Some  people  advocate  establishing  specific 
standards  that  would  have  to  be  met  before  spending  could  be  declared  an  emergency 
requirement  under  the  act.  Such  criteria,  they  say,  would  make  decisions  about 
emergencies  less  subjective,  would  guard  against  abuses  of  the  emergency  designa¬ 
tion,  and  would  strengthen  budgetary  discipline  and  control. 

In  1991,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  drafted  the  following  five 
criteria  to  use  in  deciding  whether  funds  should  be  designated  as  an  emergency 
requirement: 

o  Necessary  expenditure — an  essential  or  vital  expenditure,  not  one  that 

is  merely  useful  or  beneficial; 
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0  Sudden — quickly  coming  into  being,  not  building  up  over  time; 

o  Urgent — a  pressing  and  compelling  need  requiring  immediate  action; 

0  Unforeseen — not  predictable  or  anticipated  as  a  coming  need;  and 

o  Not  permanent — the  need  is  temporary. 

In  theory,  those  or  other  criteria  would  shrink  the  range  of  spending 
provisions  that  would  qualify  for  the  emergency  requirement  and  make  it  more 
difficult  for  such  provisions  to  be  enacted.  Those  criteria  might  also  provide 
additional  information  for  policymakers  to  consider  and  might  give  opponents 
objective  grounds  on  which  to  contest  emergency  spending.  However,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  set  of  criteria  would  completely  remove  the  subjective  element  from 
policymakers'  decisions  about  emergency  spending.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  that 
such  criteria  would  be  ineffective  and  would  simply  appear  as  a  few  standard 
paragraphs  in  each  emergency  supplemental  appropriation  act. 


Establish  a  Reserve  Fund  for  Emergencies 

The  federal  government  could  set  up  an  emergency  reserve  fund  similar  to  those  used 
by  some  state  governments.^  In  general,  a  reserve  fund  would  consolidate  most  or 
all  emergency  spending  into  a  single  fund  or  budget  account  and  would  provide 
budgetary  resources  in  advance  of  emergency  needs .  However,  establishing  a  reserve 
fund  for  emergencies,  by  itself,  would  not  resolve  the  question  of  whether  emergency 
spending  should  be  exempt  from  BE  A  requirements.  If  policymakers  establish  a 
reserve  fund  and  eliminate  the  BEA  emergency  exemption,  they  will  have  to  find 
ways  to  accommodate  or  pay  for  emergency  needs  under  the  discretionary  spending 
limits  and  the  PAYGO  requirement. 

The  government,  however,  does  not  need  to  establish  a  reserve  fund  to  budget 
and  provide  sufficient  funds  for  emergencies.  No  procedural  hurdle  prevents 
policymakers  from  increasing  regular  appropriations  for  anticipated  emergency 
needs,  as  long  as  their  actions  are  consistent  with  the  discretionary  spending  limits. 
However,  one  advantage  of  using  a  separate  reserve  fund  is  that  it  might  highlight 
overall  emergency  needs  more  effectively  and  enable  policymakers  to  draw  a  more 
direct  connection  between  emergency  spending  and  any  offsets  used  to  pay  for  that 
spending.  An  emergency  reserve  fund  could  also  be  used  to  encourage  efforts  to 


9.  For  background  on  emergency  spending  practices  in  the  states,  see  the  statement  of  Theresa  A.  Gullo,  Chief,  State 

and  Local  Government  Cost  Estimates  Unit,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  before  the  Task  Force  on  Budget 
Process,  House  Committee  on  the  Budget,  June  23,  1998. 
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avoid  or  mitigate  disasters  as  well  as  to  highlight  potential  alternatives  to  federal 
action,  such  as  state  or  local  initiatives  or  private  insurance. 

Proposals  to  establish  a  reserve  fund  have  come  from  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  The  President  proposed  a  contingent  emergency  reserve  account  for 
domestic  emergencies  in  his  1998  budget.  His  1998  appropriation  request  for  the 
fund  ($5.8  billion)  was  based  on  the  average  annual  discretionary  cap  adjustments 
made  for  such  emergencies  since  1991.  However,  the  President  proposed  that  the 
requested  amoimt,  and  any  additional  amounts  that  might  be  needed  later,  should 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  the  BEA's  discretionary  caps. 

Several  bills  establishing  similar  procedures  for  an  emergency  reserve  fund 
were  introduced  (but  not  acted  on)  in  the  105th  Congress.  H.R.  457  would  establish 
a  budget  reserve  account  funded  through  annual  appropriation  acts  and  controlled 
under  Congressional  budget  resolution  procedures.  It  would  also  eliminate  the  BEA 
exemption  for  emergency  spending  and  require  that  such  spending  be  budgeted  with 
other  appropriations  under  the  discretionary  spending  limits.  H.R.  1372  would 
require  the  budget  resolution  to  include  a  separate  functional  category  for  spending 
on  natural  disasters.  It  would  also  require  that  the  level  of  disaster  assistance 
spending  recommended  in  the  resolution  be  allocated  to  committees  and  enforced  by 
points  of  order.  If  disaster  assistance  spending  exceeded  the  amounts  allocated,  the 
President  would  be  empowered  to  rescind  spending  in  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  excess. 

As  part  of  its  overall  recommendations  on  reforming  the  budget  process,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  Task  Force  on  Budget  Process  from  the  105*  Congress 
recommended  establishing  a  reserve  fund  for  emergencies.  The  task  force's 
recommendations  are  embodied  in  H.R.  4837,  which  was  introduced  near  the  end  of 
the  Congress.  Under  that  bill,  budget  emergency  would  be  defined  in  law  as  an 
unanticipated  situation  that  requires  federal  spending  to  mitigate,  prevent,  or  respond 
to  “loss  of  life,  property,  or  a  threat  to  national  security.”  The  budget  committees, 
in  consultation  with  the  relevant  legislative  committees,  would  be  directed  to 
establish  and  print  guidelines  for  applying  the  statutory  definition.  The  President's 
budget  and  the  budget  resolution  would  be  required  to  include  emergency  spending 
levels  as  a  separate  spending  category  (divided  into  discretionary  and  mandatory 
amounts).  The  spending  levels  would  be  based  on  a  five-year  rolling  average.  When 
the  House  or  Senate  considered  legislation  that  contained  emergency  spending,  the 
budget  committee  Chairman  would  be  required  to  certify  whether  those  amounts 
were  for  an  emergency  as  defined  by  law.  Only  then  would  he  or  she  be  authorized 
to  adjust  levels  and  allocations  in  the  budget  resolution  to  accommodate  the 
emergency  amounts.  Emergency  spending  bills  that  exceeded  those  levels  would  be 
referred  to  the  budget  committee  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  exempted  from 
the  caps  or  the  PAYGO  requirement. 
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The  concept  of  a  reserve  fund  raises  a  number  of  important  questions  and 
issues,  including  how  much  to  provide  to  the  fund,  how  it  should  be  controlled,  and 
how  or  whether  its  use  should  be  enforced  under  current  budgetary  disciplines.  For 
example,  given  the  wide  fluctuation  in  emergency  spending  over  the  years,  what  is 
the  appropriate  amount  for  the  fund,  and  for  what  period  should  amounts  remain 
available?  Who  should  control  the  release  of  those  funds  and  under  what  conditions? 
If  the  President  is  given  the  authority  to  control  the  funds,  should  that  authority  be 
circumscribed,  and  if  so,  how?  Finally,  is  any  budgetary  discipline  or  fail-safe 
mechanism  needed  to  ensure  that  the  ftind  is  not  abused  or  used  for  unintended 
purposes? 

Fiindinp  A  reserve  fund  is  intended  to  eliminate  the  need  for  supplemental 
appropriations,  essentially  by  budgeting  for  those  supplemental  amounts  in  advance. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  much  emergency  spending  will  be  needed  in 
any  given  year.  One  solution  would  be  to  make  a  permanent,  indefinite  appropriation 
to  the  fund  from  which  most  or  all  emergency  needs  could  be  drawn  as  needed.  That 
arrangement  would  eliminate  the  uncertainty  of  funding,  but  it  could  create  a  large 
and  relatively  uncontrollable  source  of  funds  for  federal  agencies  that  would  not  be 
subject  to  annual  review  by  the  Congress. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  appropriate  an  annual  amount  to  the  fund 
based  on  a  historical  average  spent  during  a  prior  period  of  five  or  10  years.  That 
approach  is  already  used  for  fire-fighting  programs  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  appropriation  requests 
for  the  FEMA  Disaster  Relief  Fund.  However,  in  calculating  the  average  amounts 
spent  on  disaster  relief,  the  Administration  has  excluded  certain  very  costly  disasters, 
such  as  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  Lx)ma  Prieta  and  Northridge  earthquakes  of  the  early 
to  mid-1990s.  Even  though  the  large  amounts  spent  on  those  disasters  seemed  to  be 
funding  aberrations  at  the  time,  excluding  them  nonetheless  understates  the 
calculation  of  average  historical  costs  and  raises  questions  about  how  such  costs 
should  be  determined. 

If  some  historical  average  was  used  as  a  benchmark  to  fund  emergency 
reserves,  any  balances  remaining  in  the  fund  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  could  be 
carried  over  for  qualified  spending  in  later  years — ^the  approach  used  for  fire-fighting 
programs.  In  the  case  of  a  single  reserve  fund  for  all  emergencies,  carryover  balances 
could  become  quite  large  if  spending  needs  in  any  single  year  were  much  less  than 
appropriated.  Thus,  a  critical  issue  is  how  and  under  what  conditions  the  amounts 
in  the  reserve  fund,  including  any  carryover  balances,  should  be  controlled. 

Control.  One  option  for  controlling  balances  in  the  reserve  fund  would  be  to  allow 
them  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  That  approach  would  tighten  control  of 
the  funds,  but  it  could  defeat  the  purpose  of  providing  advance  emergency  funding 
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and  could  lead  to  excessive  spending  just  before  the  funds  lapse  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Another  option  would  be  to  allow  balances  in  the  fund  to  carry  over  but  to 
give  the  President  control  over  how  those  balances  should  be  obligated.  Under  the 
President’s  proposal  for  an  emergency  reserve  fund  in  his  1998  budget,  amounts  in 
the  fund  would  be  available  for  obligation  15  days  after  the  President  notified  the 
Congress  of  his  intent  to  use  them.  The  President  would  be  given  flexibility  to  use 
the  funds  for  disaster  assistance  programs  as  needed.  That  approach  could  be  more 
efficient  than  the  current  practice  of  having  the  Congress  control  supplementals,  but 
it  would  shift  budgetary  power  away  from  the  Congress.  It  also  presumes  that  the 
President  is  less  likely  than  the  Congress  to  spend  excessively  or  wasteftilly  for 
emergency  needs. 

A  different  approach  would  be  to  center  control  of  a  reserve  fund  in  the 
Congress  through  the  budget  process.  For  example,  a  reserve  amount  could  be 
recommended  in  the  budget  resolution  and  allocated  to  the  appropriations  committees 
or  other  committees  of  jurisdiction.  That  approach  was  used  in  H.R.  4837  (105th 
Congress).  Alternatively,  the  Congress  could  use  a  reserve  fund  procedure  that 
delays  the  decision  about  how  much  to  set  aside  for  an  emergency  reserve.  For 
example,  an  additional  allocation  for  emergency  spending  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  jurisdiction  could  be  made  under  the  budget  resolution  only  when 
legislation  offsetting  that  spending  was  considered  or  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
Postponing  the  decision  about  how  much  should  be  appropriated  to  the  reserve  fund 
could,  however,  make  it  more  difficult  to  find  sufficient  offsets  if  emergency 
spending  needs  were  unexpectedly  large. 

Enforcement.  Another  issue  involves  whether  separate  budget  enforcement  disci¬ 
plines  should  be  created  to  constrain  emergency  spending.  Regardless  of  whether 
policymakers  decide  to  retain  the  BEA  emergency  exemption,  they  could  choose  to 
establish  procedural  controls  to  ensure  that  emergency  spending  is  held  to  budgeted 
amounts. 

One  such  device,  which  could  be  used  in  conjunction  with  an  emergency 
reserve  fund,  would  be  to  create  a  "fire  wall"  for  emergency  discretionary  spending 
that  is  enforced  by  separate  caps  on  discretionary  spending.  Separate  caps  are  now 
in  place  for  defense  and  nondefense  spending,  certain  discretionary  spending  for 
highways  and  mass  transit,  and  the  Violent  Crime  Reduction  Trust  Fimd  (the  separate 
defense  and  nondefense  caps  are  merged  after  1999,  and  the  separate  violent  crime 
caps  expire  after  2000).  A  separate  cap  for  emergencies  could  be  carved  out  of  total 
discretionary  spending  as  well,  with  the  other  caps  reduced  commensurately  by  the 
total  amount  reserved  for  emergencies.  To  ensure  that  amounts  reserved  under  the 
emergency  caps  would  be  appropriated  only  for  emergency  pmposes,  policymakers 
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could  identify  in  law  or  in  committee  report  language  (as  they  do  now  for  other 
capped  spending  categories)  the  specific  budget  accounts  that  may  be  funded  under 
those  caps.  Emergency  spending  appropriated  in  excess  of  the  caps  would  then 
trigger  across-the-board  reductions  either  in  all  or  in  a  select  group  of  discretionary 
spending  programs. 

However,  wide  fluctuations  in  total  emergency  spending  from  year  to  year 
might  make  caps  unrealistic  and  inflexible.  Policymakers  have  revised  the 
discretionary  spending  limits  only  twice  since  1991  (in  1993  and  1997).  More 
frequent  revisions  would  probably  be  necessary  if  caps  were  set  on  emergency 
spending.  In  some  years,  emergency  spending  needs  might  exceed  the  caps  by  large 
amoimts,  and  the  resulting  sequestration  or  spending  offsets  could  force  large 
reductions  in  other  programs.  In  other  years,  when  emergency  spending  fell  well 
below  capped  levels,  policymakers  might  be  tempted  to  fund  other  programs  with 
amounts  reserved  under  the  emergency  spending  caps. 


CONCLUSION 


It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  catastrophic  events  or  unexpected  developments  that 
lead  to  emergency  spending.  Yet  experience  informs  us  that  they  will  indeed  occur 
and  on  a  fairly  regular  basis.  Generally,  lawmakers  have  dealt  with  unpredictable 
events  in  ad  hoc  fashion,  providing  the  bulk  of  emergency  funds  as  they  are  needed. 
But  some  lawmakers  wonder  if  that  approach  is  best.  They  are  concerned  that 
demands  for  emergency  funding  in  the  midst  or  aftermath  of  a  crisis,  when  public 
pressure  for  funding  is  strong,  may  lead  to  unnecessary  or  wasteful  spending.  They 
feel  that  changes  in  the  budgetary  treatment  of  emergencies  may  help  control  costs. 
Others  are  skeptical  and  fear  that  proposed  budgetary  changes  could  make  it  more 
difficult  for  a  consensus  of  lawmakers  to  provide  timely  assistance. 

Budgeting  for  emergency  spending  is  inherently  difficult  and  imcertain. 
Emergency  funds  are  provided  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes,  are  administered  by 
many  agencies,  and  are  generally  unpredictable  for  any  particular  fiscal  year. 
Policymakers  have  therefore  acknowledged  the  need  for  a  budgetary  safety  valve  for 
emergencies  as  apart  of  recent  budget  enforcement  disciplines.  Many  are  concerned, 
however,  that  the  safety  valve  has  served  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  programmatic 
planning  in  many  instances  and  has  provided  a  budgetary  loophole  for  excessive 
spending.  The  liberal  use  of  the  emergency  exception  in  the  1999  Omnibus  Appro¬ 
priations  Act  has  highlighted  those  concerns. 

A  reserve  fund  for  emergencies  might  promote  better  planning  in  the  budget 
process.  Whether  it  could  also  help  control  costs  is  unclear.  Fashioning  a  budgetary 
mechanism  that  completely  eliminates  the  need  for  emergency  spending  will  be 
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difficult.  Making  changes  in  emergency  programs — for  example,  to  incorporate 
measures  to  mitigate  costs — ^might  be  one  approach  to  easing  the  budgeting  task,  but 
uncertainty  is  likely  to  remain  a  central  element  of  that  process. 

Ultimately,  the  options  for  changing  the  budgetary  treatment  of  emergency 
spending  are  limited  by  the  current  budget  enforcement  process.  As  long  as  the 
discretionary  spending  caps  and  PAY  GO  requirement  remain  in  effect,  policymakers 
face  a  fundamental  choice:  to  exempt  emergency  spending  from  those  budget 
enforcement  disciplines  or  to  find  ways  within  those  requirements  to  offset 
unexpected  emergency  costs. 
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APPENDIX 


This  appendix  includes  tables  with  additional  information  on  emergency  spending 
under  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  since  1991.  Tables  A-1  and  A-2  show  emergency 
spending  in  supplemental  and  regular  appropriations.  Tables  A-3  and  A-4  show  the 
number  of  designated  emergencies  in  supplemental  and  regular  appropriations.  Table 
A-5  lists  all  the  supplemental  and  regular  appropriation  acts  that  include  emergency 
spending. 
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TABLE  A- 1 .  EMERGENCY  SPENDING  IN  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1991-1999  (By  fiscal  year,  in  millions  of  dollars  of  budget  authority) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994  1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

By  Type  of  Emergency  Designation 

Emergency 

44,846 

15,565 

4,349 

9,419  5,871 

980 

7,384 

2,682 

0 

Contingent  Emergency 

0 

146 

33 

615  0 

4 

0 

49 

0 

Accepted  Contingent  Emergency 

0 

143 

769 

1,925  360 

3,580 

30 

2,854 

130 

Total 

44,846 

15,854 

5,151 

11,959  6,231 

4,564 

7,414 

5,585 

130 

By  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Development 

0 

2,155 

1,542 

399  0 

162 

272 

160 

0 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 

26 

887 

181 

1,000  180 

126 

72 

5 

0 

Defcnsc/National  Security 

43,387 

7,527 

642 

1,509  2,529 

944 

1,846 

2,835 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Energy  and  Water  Development 

0 

46 

205 

70  0 

174 

592 

no 

0 

Foreign  Operations 

1,119 

0 

0 

50  0 

248 

0 

0 

0 

Interior 

0 

163 

74 

200  0 

240 

387 

314 

0 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 

0 

713 

185 

255  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Legislative  Branch 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Military  Construction 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

38 

0 

26 

0 

Transportation 

0 

146 

131 

1,740  -104 

300 

699 

269 

0 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 

0 

41 

0 

539  122 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Veterans,  Housing,  and  Independent  Agencies 

314 

4,176 

2,191 

6,197  3,504 

2,332 

3,546 

L850 

130 

Total 

44,846 

15,854 

5,151 

11,959  6,231 

4,564 

7,414 

5,585 

130 

By  Agency 

Legislative  Branch 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Judicial  Branch 

0 

0 

0 

0  16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Department  of  Agriculture 

0 

2,155 

1,546 

599  0 

250 

340 

220 

0 

Department  of  Commerce 

0 

165 

110 

157  103 

26 

72 

0 

0 

Department  of  Defense  (Military) 

43,387 

7,527 

642 

1,497  2,448 

982 

1,846 

2,834 

0 

Department  of  Education 

0 

106 

100 

195  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Department  of  Energy 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

208 

0 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

0 

107 

0 

10  0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

314 

208 

420 

1,208  222 

50 

250 

250 

130 

Department  of  the  Interior 

0 

163 

100 

0  0 

161 

323 

52 

0 

Department  of  Justice 

0 

57 

1 

0  114 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Department  of  Labor 

0 

500 

85 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Department  of  State 

1,078 

6 

0 

30  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Department  of  Transportation 

0 

146 

131 

1,565  -76 

300 

669 

269 

0 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

0 

37 

0 

0  44 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

0 

86 

0 

68  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Corps  of  Engineers 

0 

46 

175 

70  0 

165 

585 

105 

0 

Other  Defense  Programs  (Civil) 

0 

57 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

0 

0 

34 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

0 

3,825 

1,735 

5,144  3,282 

2,282 

3,300 

1,600 

0 

General  Services  Administration 

0 

4 

0 

0  66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

International  Assistance  Programs 

67 

0 

0 

559  12 

248 

0 

28 

0 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

-4 

0 

0 

Small  Business  Administration 

0 

659 

70 

855  0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Independent  Agencies 

0 

0 

2 

2  0 

0 

30 

_ 3 

0 

Total 

44,846 

15,854 

5,151 

11,959  6,231 

4,564 

7,414 

5,585 

130 

By  Originator 

President 

44,846 

8,064 

4,349 

9,594  5,897 

857 

6,914 

2,666 

0 

Congress 

0 

7,790 

802 

2,365  334 

3,707 

500 

2,919 

130 

Total 

44,846 

15,854 

5,151 

11,959  6,231 

4,564 

7,414 

5,585 

130 

SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
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TABLE  A-2.  EMERGENCY  SPENDING  IN  REGULAR  APPROPRIATIONS,  1991-1999 
(By  fiscal  year,  in  millions  of  dollars  of  budget  authority) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

By  Type  of  Emergency  Designation 

Emergency 

1,000 

0 

218 

912 

200 

0 

1,348 

0 

3,978 

Contingent  Emergency 

0 

314 

660 

303 

218 

0 

300 

150 

7,587 

Accepted  Contingent  Emergency 

_ 0 

0 

0 

686 

L286 

487 

474 

163 

9,879 

Total 

1,000 

314 

878 

1,901 

1,704 

487 

2,122 

313  21,444 

By  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Development 

0 

0 

0 

937 

1,000 

0 

40 

0 

5,916 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 

0 

0 

65 

236 

0 

125 

317 

0 

1,572 

Defcnsc/National  Security 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

231 

0 

7,586 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Energy  and  Water  Development 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

19 

5 

628 

Foreign  Operations 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

399 

Interior 

0 

0 

218 

3 

464 

168 

716 

0 

144 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 

0 

300 

595 

665 

240 

193 

244 

300 

524 

Legislative  Branch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

207 

Military  Construction 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

210 

Transportation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

289 

0 

456 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

266 

8 

2,646 

Veterans,  Housing,  and  Independent  Agencies 

_ 0 

14 

0 

_ g 

_ g 

0 

0 

1,156 

Total 

1,000 

314 

878 

1,901 

1,704 

487 

2,122 

313  21,444 

By  Agency 

Legislative  Branch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

224 

Judicial  Branch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

13 

Department  of  Agriculture 

0 

0 

167 

940 

1,464 

117 

598 

0 

6,018 

Department  of  Commerce 

0 

0 

65 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5 

Department  of  Defense  (Military) 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

231 

0 

7,796 

Department  of  Education 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Department  of  Energy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

525 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

0 

300 

595 

665 

240 

193 

244 

300 

517 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

250 

Department  of  the  Interior 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

51 

151 

0 

42 

Department  of  Justice 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

231 

0 

42 

Department  of  Labor 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Department  of  State 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

0 

1,657 

Department  of  Transportation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

282 

0 

456 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

153 

8 

363 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Corps  of  Engineers 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

19 

5 

103 

Other  Defense  Programs  (Civil) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,251 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

906 

General  Services  Administration 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

International  Assistance  Programs 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

166 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Small  Business  Administration 

0 

0 

0 

235 

0 

125 

22 

0 

101 

Other  Independent  Agencies 

_ g 

_g 

0 

0 

_ g 

0 

128 

0 

2 

Total 

1,000 

314 

878 

1,901 

1,704 

487 

2,122 

313 

21,444 

By  Originator 

President 

0 

0 

192 

12 

0 

0 

604 

0 

6,691 

Congress 

LOOP 

314 

686 

1,889 

L704 

487 

1,518 

313 

14.753 

Total 

1,000 

314 

878 

1,901 

1,704 

487 

2,122 

313  21,444 

SOURCE;  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
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TABLE  A-3 .  NUMBER  OF  EMERGENCIES  IN  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1991-1999  (By  fiscal  year) 

1991 

1992  1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

By  Type  of  Emergency  Designation 

Emergency  42  84  45  30 

30 

37 

37 

22 

0 

Contingent  Emergency 

0 

6 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Accepted  Contingent  Emergency 

_0 

J. 

_7 

16 

J. 

16 

_i 

Total 

42 

91 

54 

51 

39 

54 

38 

57 

1 

By  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Development  0  15  18  8 

0 

6 

6 

7 

0 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 

2 

17 

5 

4 

9 

3 

4 

1 

0 

Defcnsc/National  Security 

36 

14 

4 

10 

13 

10 

5 

21 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Energy  and  Water  Development 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

3 

4 

3 

0 

Foreign  Operations 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Interior 

0 

7 

8 

2 

0 

20 

12 

12 

0 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 

0 

9 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Legislative  Branch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Military  Construction 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Transportation 

0 

9 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

0 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 

0 

7 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Veterans,  Housing,  and  Independent  Agencies 

J. 

JLQ 

10 

16 

_8 

_5 

_4 

J. 

J. 

Total 

42 

91 

54 

51 

39 

54 

38 

57 

1 

Legislative  Branch 

By  Agency 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Judicial  Branch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Department  of  Agriculture 

0 

14 

16 

8 

0 

10 

6 

12 

0 

Department  of  Commerce 

0 

6 

3 

4 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

Department  of  Defense  (Military) 

36 

14 

4 

10 

13 

11 

5 

25 

0 

Department  of  Education 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Department  of  Energy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

1 

4 

4 

5 

5 

1 

17 

1 

2 

1 

Department  of  the  Interior 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 

Department  of  Justice 

0 

7 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Department  of  Labor 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Department  of  State 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Department  of  Transportation 

0 

9 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Corps  of  Engineers 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

Other  Defense  Programs  (Civil) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

0 

6 

2 

5 

3 

4 

2 

1 

0 

General  Services  Administration 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

International  Assistance  Programs 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Small  Business  Administration 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Independent  Agencies 

_g 

J. 

_1 

_0 

J. 

_L 

J. 

_0 

Total 

42 

91 

54 

51 

39 

54 

38 

57 

1 

President 

By  Originator 

42  66 

45 

30 

29 

31 

26 

22 

0 

Congress 

25 

,9 

21 

10 

12 

35 

_L 

Total 

42 

91 

54 

51 

39 

54 

38 

57 

1 

SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
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TABLE  A-4.  NUMBER  OF  EMERGENCIES  IN  REGULAR  APPROPRIATIONS, 

I99I-I999  (By  fiscal  year) 

1991 

1992 

1993  1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

By  Type  of  Emergency  Designation 

Emergency 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

50 

0 

31 

Contingent  Emergency 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

3 

1 

17 

Accepted  Contingent  Emergency 

_0 

_0 

_7 

J7 

J2 

_2 

55 

Total 

1 

2 

5 

11 

9 

7 

72 

3 

103 

By  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Development 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

16 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

19 

0 

12 

Defense/National  Security 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

25 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Energy  and  Water  Development 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

Foreign  Operations 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Interior 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

3 

21 

0 

5 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 

0 

1 

I 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 

Legislative  Branch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Militaiy  Construction 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Transportation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

14 

Veterans,  Housing,  and  Independent  Agencies 

JO 

J. 

-0 

_0 

_0 

J. 

-0 

A 

2 

Total 

1 

2 

5 

11 

9 

7 

72 

3 

103 

By  Agency 

Legislative  Branch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Judicial  Branch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Department  of  Agriculture 

0 

0 

2 

4 

5 

2 

6 

0 

16 

Department  of  Commerce 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Department  of  Defense  (Military) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

35 

Department  of  Education 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Department  of  Energy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

0 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Department  of  the  Interior 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

13 

0 

4 

Department  of  Justice 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

3 

Department  of  Labor 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Department  of  State 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Department  of  Transportation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Corps  of  Engineers 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Other  Defense  Programs  (Civil) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

General  Services  Administration 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

International  Assistance  Programs 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Small  Business  Administration 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Other  Independent  Agencies 

J. 

_o 

A 

_o 

_o 

A 

1 

Total 

1 

2 

5 

11 

9 

7 

12 

3 

103 

By  Originator 

President 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

33 

0 

25 

Congress 

J. 

_2 

JO 

_9 

J7 

A 

_78 

Total 

1 

2 

5 

11 

9 

7 

72 

3 

103 

SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
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TABLE  A-5.  SUPPLEMENTAL  AND  REGULAR  APPROPRIATION  ACTS  THAT 
INCLUDE  EMERGENCY  SPENDING 


Public  Law 

Number  Enacted  Short  Title  Primary  Purpose  or  Emergency 


Supplemental  Appropriations 

102-27  1991  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Operations  Desert  Shield/Dcsert  Storm 

102-28  1991  Desert  Shield/Descrt  Storm  Appropriations  Operations  Desert  Shield/Dcsert  Storm 

102-55  1991  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Refugee  assistance  in  Kuwait 

102-229  1992  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Desert  Storm,  Hurricane  Bob,  Western 

fires,  Northeastern  storms 

102-302  1992  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Los  Angeles  riots  and  Chicago  flood 

102- 368  1992  Supplcmcntals  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki,  Typhoon 

Operation  Desert  Storm 

103- 50  1993  Supplementals  Reprogramming  of  funds  made  available  in 

P.L  102-368 

103-75  1993  Emergency  Appropriations  for  Midwest  Flood  Midwest  flooding 

103-211  1994  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Los  Angeles  earthquake  and  Midwest  floods 

103- 306  1995  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  International  disasters,  refugee  assistance 

104- 6  1995  Emergency  Supplementals  and  Rescissions  Emergency  response  fund 

104-19  1 995  Emergency  Supplcmcntals  for  Disasters,  Disasters,  antiterrorism  initiatives 

Antiterrorism  Initiatives,  and  Rescissions 

104-134  1995  Omnibus  Consolidated  Rescissions  and  Flooding,  blizzards,  other  disasters 

Appropriations  Act  of  1 996 

104-180  1996  Agriculture  Appropriations  Droughts,  Hurricane  Bertha 

104- 208  1996  Omnibus  Consolidated  Appropriations  Act  Hurricanes  Fran  and  Hortense 

105- 1 8  1997  Supplementals  for  Recovery  from  Natural  Natural  disasters,  Bosnia 

Disasters  and  Overseas  Peacekeeping 

105-174  1998  Supplemental  Emergency  Appropriations  Natural  disasters,  peacekeeping 


Regular  Appropriations 


101-511 

1991 

Defense  Appropriations 

102-139 

1992 

Veterans,  HUD  Appropriations 

102-170 

1992 

Labor,  HHS,  Education  Appropriations 

102-266 

1992 

Further  Continuing  Appropriations 

102-381 

1993 

Interior  Appropriations 

102-394 

1993 

Labor,  HHS,  Education  Appropriations 

102-395 

1993 

Commerce,  Justice  Appropriations 

102-396 

1993 

Defense  Appropriations 

103-112 

1994 

Labor,  HHS,  Education  Appropriations 

103-121 

1994 

Commerce,  Justice,  State  Appropriations 

103-138 

1994 

Interior  Appropriations 

103-317 

1995 

Commerce,  Justice,  State  Appropriations 

103-327 

1995 

Veterans,  HUD  Appropriations 

103-330 

1995 

Agriculture  Appropriations 

103-332 

1995 

Interior  Appropriations 

103-333 

1995 

Labor,  HHS,  Education  Appropriations 

103-335 

1995 

Defense  Appropriations 

104-122 

1996 

Further  Continuing  Appropriations 

105-62 

1998 

Energy  and  Water  Appropriations 

105-78 

1998 

Labor,  HHS,  Education  Appropriations 

105-277 

1999 

Omnibus  Appropriations 

SOURCE: 

Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Operations  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm 
Veterans,  operating  expenses 
Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Disaster  loans 
Fire  fighting 

Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
SBA  disaster  loans  (1992  supplemental) 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  commercial  fishery 
Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
SBA  disaster  loans  (1994  release) 

Pest  suppression 

SBA  disaster  loans  (1994  supplemental  and 
1996  release) 

Transfers  to  community  development  grants 
(1994  supplemental) 

Emergency  water  assistance 
Fire  fighting 

Public  Health  Service,  Low  Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance 

Defense  readiness  (1994  supplemental) 
Bosnia/Herzegovina  economic  revitalization 
(1996  supplemental) 

North  Dakota  floods 

Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 

Varied 


NOTE:  HUD  =  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  HHS  =  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services; 
SBA  =  Small  Business  Administration. 
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